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conclusion, that if the humanism of Spinoza and precision of Holt 
could be synthesized into a common philosophy, based on their 
common principles, the structure would in a notable degree be con- 
istent, inclusive, and esthetically admirable. With respect to the 
common principles which Holt has apparently inherited from Spi- 
noza, it may be considered either a reproach or a glory to philosophy 
that the theories of one generation are visited upon the third and 
fourth and that neo-realism is the setting of teeth upon edge. 

Marvin Marx Lowenthal. 
Madison, Wis. 



A COMMUNICATION IN REGARD TO "THE DISCOVERY 

OP TIME" 

IN his interesting and subtle account of the discovery of time 
there are one or two subtleties of nature Professor Shotwell, it 
seems to me, has overlooked, and these oversights unsettle some of 
his conclusions, incidental conclusions let me add. 

"No subtle distillation of animal instinct," he writes, 1 "can give 
us a 'sense' of that mysterious process in which the flow of a 'future' 
into a 'past' acquires a meaning. . . . The sense of Time is really 
a sense of times, and that is not a sense at all, but the slow product 
of developing intelligence." — When I fall asleep at one hour, bid- 
ding myself awake at another, and exactly at that hour I do 
awake — a time-keeping facility most of us possess in some degree — 
I do not feel I 've been showing a developed intelligence, but in some 
way I do not understand I have been possessed of what would seem 
to me a sense of time. One who had been a patient watcher for sev- 
eral weeks at a certain water-hole in East Africa told me a while ago 
that daily "on the stroke of the clock" the different animal species 
came to that water-hole for their drink. A company of giraffes was 
an exception. They came regularly, too, but they came every five 
days. Now between these punctual animals and the human who 
wakes up at the time he sets himself I wonder if there is in their 
respective methods of time-keeping no similarity? 

That there is similarity if not identity of behavior between the 
animals and the man who wakes up at the time he is in the habit of 
waking up, as we say, none will dispute. And it is really to the 
importance of habit as a time-keeper rather than to that mysterious 
facility for breaking a habit through time-keeping I would draw 
attention. Because Professor Shotwell has failed to attend to it he 
falls into that very common error of describing the savage as an 

i This Journal, Vol. XII., pages 197 ffi. 
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erratic, wayward, improvident creature, and civilization as a prog- 
ress from savagery, thanks to its exceeding ability in taking thought 
for the morrow. 

The savage is no less provident than the civilized; his concern 
for the future is just as compelling. Often indeed one is inclined 
to think that he takes a great deal more trouble about it, and that 
the ability to live in the present is a far better criterion of an ad- 
vanced culture than concern for the future. 2 But be that as it 
may, the savage certainly does look after his prospects, his pros- 
pects in hunting, in herding, in farming, in child-bearing, in his 
life after death. The history of his ceremonial life and of his 
magical practises is one prolonged piece of evidence. It is the 
direction, not the comprehensiveness or vitality of its forethought, 
that differentiates primitive from modern culture. The primitive 
believes that he himself or the gods through his priests can control 
everything, and so he lets nothing alone, — birth, growth, decay, and 
death he has to regulate, for men and for animals, and all nature, 
he feels, is subject to him. It is only in savagery that nature is truly 
the servant of man, the slave of his will. 

This will expresses itself in one way, ultimately in one way 
only, in the endeavor to keep nature and man unchanged or chang- 
ing only in set, familiar ways. Here is the underlying reason why 
primitive culture has, as Professor Shotwell has pointed out, a 
calendar and not a chronology. A calendar is a recognition of re- 
currence, a chronology, a recognition of change. 

And here, too, lies the explanation of the seeming improvidence 
of the savage. If to-morrow is to be, so far as he can make it, and 
remember, he believes he can so make it, like to-day and yesterday, 
why indeed "worry"? It is not because to-morrow has not yet come 
that he declines to worry about it, as it seems to Professor Shotwell 
and others, but because he knows when it does come there will be 
nothing in it to worry him. In his great providence he has "fixed 
that. ' ' And he worries no more about it than the giraffe who travels 
every fifth day to his water-hole. Dry up that immemorially filled 
hole, however, or introduce some innovation of custom into the life 
of the savage, and signs of "worry" will most certainly appear. 

And so, I take it, a culture is to be gauged not by the degree 
of worry about where the next meal is to come from, but by the 
degree of worry caused by the prospect of having two meals or four, 
instead of three. In other words, adaptability rather than fore- 
thought is the criterion of culture. 

2 A point of view, one is well aware, that will find scant sufferance in a 
Christian and capitalistic society where Heaven and interest are held to be 
ineontrovertibly the rewards of abstinence. 
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And so, too, the existence of a calendar is no criterion of prog- 
ress. When Professor Shotwell states that the calendar begins with 
farming he must be referring to a written or recorded calendar. 
One might as well say that speaking begins with writing. "Writing 
draws attention to language, and a recorded calendar no doubt draws 
attention to time-keeping, but the calendar of the animal world is 
none the less a calendar because it is embodied only in animal habits. 
Granted then that the lower animals keep a calendar, their human 
hunters and trappers must certainly in connection with them at least 
keep a calendar, a calendar in respect alike to their pursuit and to 
their reproduction. The theory and practise of the open season and 
the closed form programmes not entirely modern. Primitive hun- 
ters and fishers and herders have a calendar indeed just as well as 
primitive farmers, only it has been less talked about, we know less 
about it. We are culturally the descendants of the farmers. 

And, however it came about, we are something more. "We have 
erected a civilization based on dates." This we have done because 
we have become willing to face the facts of change, to let them 
escape from our control. Perhaps we are less timid than our neo- 
lithic forebears. Or perhaps our will to power has seized merely 
upon other outlets. 

Elsie Clews Parsons. 

New York City. 
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American, Thought: From Puritanism, to Pragmatism. Woodbridge 
Riley. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1915. Pp. viii + 373. 
Probably the professor of philosophy is not more addicted than the 
professors of other things to imagining that a people's preoccupation with 
his subject is the whole of that people's thinking. Professor Riley's book 
is an account of American metaphysics, and his description of the earlier 
part of his subject is one for which a reader should feel greatly indebted. 
Here, Professor Riley is unusually well informed. As for the later 
chapters, those on pragmatism and the new realism, probably no one can 
yet write of these topics in a way to satisfy anybody but the writer 
himself. 

American philosophy began, according to Professor Riley, when the 
imagination ran in absolutistic grooves, and politics, religion, and meta- 
physics showed a naive faith in theories of unconditioned authority and 
power. Puritanism or Calvinism went along with absolute monarchy, 
while Deism, which followed, matched up with liberalism in politics. 
On the whole, American philosophy, in its early stages, is an expostulating 
foot-note to theology, the protests being directed against innovation on 
the one hand, and against tradition on the other. One sees with regret 



